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Quel sdiversite d’herbes qu'il y ayt, tout 
s'enuelope sous le nom de salade De mesme 
sous la consideration des moms, le men vay faire 
icy yne galimafree de diners articles 

: Essuis de Montaigne Liv. i. Chap. 46. 








The following tabular view will aid us 
in the etymons of several of our names of 
Saxon origin. 

Ese. cese strenoth and 
courage) as Oscar, Osborne Xc. 

Ethel, ayl &c. (athel, noble) as 
bert, Aylmer &e. 

Bi ke or Beck a brook 
beck. Birkbeck &c. 

Beorn, Bern, barn &c 
birth) as Bernard, Barnet &c. 
Bury, Burgh or Borough 
of retreat Ke. 
broush XC. 
Bourn 
bourne &e. 

Bryg or Bridge, as Brigges, Burbridge 
&e. 

Brook as Bradbrook (Bi oadbrook ) West- 
brook, Seabrook &e. 


J 
aSil, OSC, OS, eS 


Burh a place 
as Berry, Burrow, Broken- 


Mel- 


a spring as Blackburn, 


By (near) as Willoughby (near a Wil- | 


low) Kirkby (near a church) Holtby (near 
a wood, from Teutonic Holz a wood) &c. 
Caster, Cester &c. (Lat. Castrum a 
camp) as Chester, Muncaster &c. 
Cliffyas Radcliff(Redelift) Whitcliff &c. 
Clough, as Caldcleugh &e. 
Comb, (a hilly field) as Ashcomb, New- 
comb &e, 
Cot, Cote or cote (cot or cyte, a small 
sheltered habitation) as Heathcote, South 
cote, Ke. 
Croft (a small plot of ground) as Ban- 
VOL. 1, 1S 


Ethel- 
as Beck, Wel- | 


breon, a man of 


| croft (Ban a beaten path) Holcroft or 
| Holteroft, Moorcroft &e. 
| Cuth, Cud, Coote, Cutts, Couth from 
cuth, cutha, well known,-—as Cuthbert &c. 
Cwen, Wen, Quin, Gwynne, Wynn 
from cwen, fair or LWwyN, Br.) 
Dene Den, as Camden 
| Norden (Northden) &e. 
| Dun, Don, Downe, Downes, from Dun, 
(a down or hill) as Standon (Stonedown) 
| Heydon (Highdown or Heathdown) &c. 

Eald, Eld, Ald, Old &c. (from eald 
old) as Aldrich, Eldridge, Oldham &e. 

Engle, Ingle (angel or engel an angle 
and angel &c,) as Engleheart, Ingleham, 
| Ingleton &c. 

Ey (Water) as Sidney, Tilney &c. 

Field as Bedingfield, Bromfield, Bent- 
field, Whitfield &c. 

Fleet (fleot, a bay or gulph) as Stilling- 
fleet Xe. 

Ford, foord, as 
Swineford. 

Frith, Frid, Firth, Fred, Frod &c., 
| (frith peace) as Aldfrid, Frederic, God- 
frith, Homefrith, Humphrey &c. 

Gan (endowment of quality) as Hogan, 
Logan, Egan, Morgan &c. 

Gar, ger, jar, (gar a weapon and place 
of defence.) as Garrett, Gerard, Jarrett 
XC. 
| Gewis, wise, (from wis, wise) as Guise, 


or 


(Campden) 


Rainford, Swinford 


| 
| 


wise, Wiseman &c. 

Guth, God, Good, (from guth, great, 
sood) as Guthere, Goodyear, Guthlac, 
| Goodlake, Godward, Goddard &e. 

Ham, holm, (shelter,) as Denham, 

Highham, Wickham, Home &c. 

Heard, hard, herd (heord, a keeper of 
| cattle) as Colthard, Coward ; Lambard, 
| Lambert, shepherd &c. 
| Hurst or Hyrst (a woody place) as 
Sandhurst, Stonyhurst &c. 
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Ing (a meadow) as Ingham, Ingwald— 
also a son as we have already remarked 
and endowment of quality) as Harding, 
Snelling, from his swiftness &c.* 

Legh, Ley or Lea (waste land) as Berk- 
ley (Birch-ley) Bromley, Stanley &c. 

Leod, Lid, Lud (leod people) as Le- 
odgar, Lidiard, Ledyar, Ledger &c. 

Mer, mar, mer, mor, moore (mer, large 
or great) as Mears, O’Meara &c. 

Noth, not, nott, nult Sc. (neod, need, 
aid &c.) as Athelnoth, Aylnoth, Allnatt, 
Allnutt &ce. 

Oak, as Bradoke (Broadoak) &c. 

Red, Read, Reid, Rod, Rudd (from 
reed, counsel) as Athelred, Baldred Xc. 

Ryc, Ric, Rich, (ric a kingdom) A®thel- 
ric, Elridge, Walfric, Woolridge, Goodryc 
or Goodrich. 

Shaw, (shadow,) as Shaw, Bradshaw 
&e. 

Stead, sted, stad, stod, (stead a station 
or habitation) as Stedwart, Stewart, Stuart, 
Stoddard, Bristed, Wigsted &c. 

Stan, Stone, as Stonehouse, Dunstan 
&e. 

Stock (a trunk of a tree or a staff) as 
Bostock, Holstock &c. 

Thorp (a village) as Langthorp, Col- 
thorp &e. 

Ton, (a town or fenced place) one of 
the most common terminations. 


‘In foord, in ham, in ley, and tun 

“ The most of English Surnames run.’ 
As Cotton (Cote-tun) Norton (North-tun) 
Acton) Oak town)f 

Thwacte, Waite (thewte a watery, wa- 
shy, place) as Thwaites, Branthwaite &c. 

Worth, worthy (from weord, a village/ 
near the head of a river.) as Tamworth, 
&e. 

Wye or wyk or wich (wic a retreat— 
vic—us) as Warwick, Greenwich, Sand- 
wich &e. 

A kind of tradition has long existed, 
that the surnames ending in Son, as John- 


*“T read that king Alfrid finding a child in an 
eagle's nest, named him .Vestling, of whose 
worth the king afterwards so much esteemed 
that he made him an earl.” Verstegan, Origin of 
Nations, p. 322 ‘ : 

{ Acton corresponds to the Greek Drymusa, 
an island in the Ionian sea, Drym@ea a town 
of Phocis, Dryope, a town of the Peloponnesus, 
Dryas a river of Thessaly, and Dryopes a people 

sl a ~ v4 ~ : 
of Epirus, Roboretum, St. Revere a city of Italian 


son, Thomson, Nicholson &c., are of Da- 
nish origin, but this is improbable, inas- 
much as the Danes had no such names as 
John, Thomas, Nichol &c. Had the cus- 
tom been exclusively Scandinavian we 
might have expected such names as Ca- 
nutson, Ericson, Gormoson, Haroldson, 
Rolfoson &c. to becommon. Those only 
can be fairly esteemed Danish, where the 
name of the father is clearly Scandina- 
vian,as Swanson or Swainson, (Sweynson.) 
The truth is—that the Saxons, like the 
generality of the Teutonic nations, added 
son to the father’s name and sometimes to 
the mother’s as in Bettison, Nelson, 
Margaretson &c. And, not merely this, 
they added it, in many instances, to the 
abbreviation of the father’s name or nick- 
name, as to Gib the abbreviation of Gil- 
bert, Rob of Robert, .Vick of Nicholas, 
Bate of Bartholomew, Sam of Samuel, 
Hodge of Roger, Sander of Alexander, 
Harry of Henry, Jack of John &c. 

A similar termination was that of Kin 
or Kins, signifying, in the Anglo Saxon, 
a diminutive or race—Perkin for example, 
meaning Little Peter or race of Peter. 
The following table will shew how many 
of these have been formed. 

Adam—Adams, Adamson. 

Alan—Alanson. 

Alerander—Saunders, Sanderson. 

Andrew—Andrews, Anderson. 

Arthur—Arthurkin. 

Bartholomew—Bat, Bats, Batson. 

Benjamin—Benson. 

Bernard—Bernardson. 

Christopher—Kits, Kitson. 

Clement—Clementson. 

David—Davis, Davidson, Dawes, Daw- 
son. 

Donald—Donaldson. 

Edmund—Edmunds, Edmundson. 

Elias—FEllis, Ellison, Elliston. 

Geoffiry—Jettrey, Jeflreys, Jefferson. 

Gilbert—Gibson, Gibbons, Gibbs, Gil- 
pin. 

Henvy—Harris, Harrison. 

Hugh—Hughes, Hughson. 

Jacob—Jacobson. 

James—Jameson, Jamieson. 

John—Johnson, Jackson, Jenkins, Jen- 
kinson, Hanson, Janson. 

Joseph—Jessop, Jobson, Jopson, Jan- 
son. 





Lombardy and to the French Chesnoy.—Skin- 
ner’s Etymologicon, Art. Acton ; 





Lawrence—Larkin, Lawson. 
Lewis—Levison. 
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Mathew—Mathews, Mathewson, Matson, 
Madison. 

Nicholas—N icols, 
Colson. 

Peter—Piers, Pearce, 
kins, Perkinson, Pearson. 

Richard—Richardson, Dick, Dickson, 
Dickins, Dickinson. 

Robert—Roberts, Robins, 
Hobkins or Hopkins, Hobson. 

Roger—tlodges, Hodgeson, Hodgekins, 
Hodgekinson. 

Simon—Sims, Simpson, Simkins. 

Theobald—Tibson, Tipkins. 

Thomas—Thomson, Tomkins, Tomkin- 
son, ‘l'omlin, ‘Tomlinson. 

William—Williams, Williamson, Wil- 
son, Wilkins, Wilkes, Wilkinson, Wilcox, 
Bilson and Willet. 

Walter—Watts, Watson, Watkins, Wat- 
kinson and perhaps Atkins and Atkinson. 

A few surnames have, in like manner, 


Nicholson, Cole, 


Peterson, Per- 


Robinson, 


been formed from the Christian names of 


females, by the same addition as from 

Alice—Alison, Alliston. 

Anne—Annis, Annison. 

Elizabeth—Bettison, Betson. 

Emma—Emson, Empson. 

Margaret—Margaretson &c. 

The following table exhibits the most 
common terminations of the Norman sur- 
names, according to Verstegan. 

lge—As Henage, Savage &c. 

4rd—As Giffard, Pynchard &c. 

Champ—As Longchamp, Barchamp &c. 

Court—As Dabridgecourt, Harecourt&c. 

Cy—As Lacy, Darcy &c. 

El—As Arundel, Tirel &c. 

Ers——As Coniers, Danvers &c. 

Eur—As Devreux, Mollineux &c. 

Et—As Barret, Mallet &c. 

Lay—As Cholmelay, Percelay &c. 

‘Vay—As Courtenay, Fountenay &c. 

Ot—As Talbot, Pigot &c. 

Vile—As Nevile, Turbeville &c. 

The greater part of the Norman sur- 
names and the most honourable portion, 
was taken from the names of places in Nor- 
mandy and other parts of France, or the 
continent of Europe, or else from places in 
England and Scotland, as Evereux, Cha- 
worth, Nevil, Montague, Mohun, Biron, 
Bruges, Clifford, Anvers, Arcy, Morley, 
Courtenay &c. All these had de prefixed, 
but this became, in process of time, neg- 
lected or attached so as to form one word, 





as Devereux, Danvers, Darcy &c. ‘l'osome 
who passed over with the Conqueror, the 
word Fitz was prefixed answering to our 
termination of son, but whether these were 
Normans, or Belgians sent by Baldwin, 
Earl of Flanders, to the assistance of his 
son-in-law William, does not clearly ap- 
pear. For centuries after the conquest it 
was a common prefix. (Thierry Tom. 2. 
p. 302.) 

Again, as the names of trades are chief- 
ly Norman, so the surnames taken from 
trades are chiefly Norman likewise. Most 
of those families, who pride themselves on 
being descendants of the Norman conque- 
rors of England have, indeed, but little to 
boast of in the occupations of their ances- 
tors.* 

The names of several of these individu- 
als are thus described by M. Thierry. 

* Would you know,” says an old Chronicle in 

the names of the gran- 
Sea with William the Bas- 


the French langrace, 
g 

dees who crossed the 

tard a’ la grande vigueur?t The following are 


their surnames as they are found written, but 


without their baptismal names, which are fre- 
quently wanting or altered :—-Mandeville and 
Dandeville, Omfreville and Domfreville, Boute- 
ville, Mohun Bohun, and 
Malin and All 


follow are also ranged so as to relieve the me- 


and Biset Basset, 


Malvoisin.” the names which 


mory by rhyme and alliteration.} 
In one of these lists, the names are arranged 
in groupes of three : Bastard, Brassard, Baynard: 


* “ Les Bouviers de Normandie et les tis 
rands de Flandre, avec un peu de courage et de 
bonheur, devenaient promptement en Angle- 
terre de hauts hommes, d’illustres barons, et 
leurs noms, vils ou obscurs sur l'une des rives 
du detroit, etaient nobles et glorieux sur l‘au- 
tre.” (Thierry, vol. i. p 341.) 


t Les nons des grandz dela la mer 
Le vindrent od le conquerour, 
William bastard de graunt vigour. 
(Chron. Jo. Brompton, 963.) 


t Many lists of the same kind and arranged,with 
the same art have been preserved: they were 
found long ago, written on large pages of parch- 
ment in the archives of the churches and deco- 
rated with the tit!e The book of the Conquerors. 

Some of these accounts of the immigrants are 
sufficiently minute in their details. ‘The follow- 
ing is quoted by M, Thierry. 

** William de Cognisby, 
‘Came out of Britanny, 
‘* With his wife Tiffany, 
“ And his maid Maufas, 
‘*¢ And his dogge Hardigras.” 
Hearne, prefat. ad Fordun. Hist. p. 170. 
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Bigot, Bagot, Talbot: Toret, Trivet, Bouet : [| nal name and hence arose the names of 
Lucy, Lacy, Percy Another catalogue of the Pugh, Price, Probert, Progers, Bowen, 
conquerors of England, for a long time kept | Prud, Prichard, Parry &c. 

amongst the records of the monastery of Battle, Philology atlords equal aid to history, 
contained names taken from a singularly lowand | when we investigate the origin of the names 
strange physiognomy as Bonvilain and Boute- | of different place s. Weknow that Albion 
vilain, Trousselot and Troussebout, |’Exnayne | js Keltic, Ene land Teutonic, and that Corn- 
and Longueepee, Ovil-de-Boeuf, and Pront-ce- | wall—if from Cornu-Gallia, is Roman; 
beuf. Lastly, numerous authentic documents | that Sussex and Essex indicate the Saxon 
designate as Norman knights in Eugland, one | possessions, the former being the land of 
William the carter, Hugo the tailor, William the | the Suth-Seaxe and the latter of the East- 
drummer, and amongst the surnames ef this chi- | Seqre—that all names of towns compound- 

Iry coll rom every corner of Gaul figur- | ed of ber must be Keltic and that such 

number of siuple names of | towns must be situated at the mouth of a 

Saint Quentin, Sal ‘uur | river as, for example, Havre, Aberconway 

t Malo, Tournai, Verdun, Fis- | Aberdeen, Aberfraw, Abergavenny, Havre- 

es, Chalons, ( me by corruption Chaloner) | fordwest &c.—that Pen prefixed to a word 

haunes, Etampes, Rochetort, La Rochelle, Ca- | sionifies, from the Keltic, a mountain, as in 

(became by corruption Rochford, Rokely, | PenDennis, Penryn, Pennine mountains 

worth &e.) Other names really Prenehhave | ©. that from Horsa. the Saxon Duke. 

rs, as de ld | brother to Hengist, we have Horsham and 

e, Hay—de la 8 » Zouch—du saut-ce- | Horsted Se: the former where he probabl; 

Sac lie ;' dwelt and the latter where he certainly 

was buried: but we have said enough to 
excite investigation. 

Caution is, however, required on tlie 
part of the philologist in his critical in- 
quiries. Jfnot careful—if uninformed—he 
may be guilty of countless misapprehen- 
slons—if enthusiastic, it is impossible to 
Saxon previously 1 nove ANH= 1 suy how far these misapprehensions may 
but now bent under the sword of the toreign- | extend. Of this enthusiasm, associated 
expelled from the residence of his fereiath- | with the crossest ignorance, we have a 
nd having no place to repose hishead. This | precious example in a work before us by a 
M. Bullet, Royal Professor of ‘Theology at, 
and Dean of the University of, Besangon 
Se. &c. We alludeto his “ Memoires sur 
la langue Celtique” in three volumes folio 
—a production calculated to do inappre- 
ciable mischief to the ignorant, but fortu- 
nately harmless to those who have paid 
any attention to philology. Amongst other 
matters he has endeavoured to give the ety- 
mology of the names of the chief places 
in Great Britian, and this, clearly, without 
the slightest acquaintance with any Teuto- 
d nic lancuage. The two following speci 

It was not, until comparatively of late | mens. are taken from the same page—High- 
that the Welsh adopted surnames. These | jam—*a une courbure de Riviere”—-! 
also have been formed patronymically in | Riyiere—-Cam. en composition Gain, 
the first instance. .dp with them signifies | eourhbure” yet the place is not situated at 
son, hence, ap Hugh, ap Rice, ap Robert, ap | all « at a bend of a river” but means m0 
Rogers, ap Owen, ap Rhud, ap Richard, ap | thing more than High-home or residence 
Harry &c. are the same as Hughson, | Horsham (the correct etymology of which 
Riceson, Robertson, Rogerson, Owenson, : : + the 
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s augmented according to the authority 


importance of the individual. After 
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nobility of the Norman king—the highest, 
nique amongst ill the others—came that of the 
‘ rnor of a Province, called ¢ tin the Nor- 
man language: after the nobility of the Count, 
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courbure!? There hardly a that 
does not exhibit the same presumptuous 
ignorance. 

{nother caution of t 
philologist i is the fact of appellations being 
constantly appropriated de of this 
we have numerous examples in the case of 
towns or villages, receiving the names of 
wealthy proprietors. In the same manner, 
but not to the same extent, it happens with 
regard to the names of individuals :—But- 
terworth, Callaway, Cardwell, liartshorne, 

and many others ‘| 


page 


reason for the 


ovo : 


Heapy, Newman Se. 
the same character, are, we have little doubt 
of comparatively recent date \ child was | 
placed at the door of a respectable person, | 
in Keswick, in the North of England on 
Michaelmas day, half a century ago: the 
parents of the child being unknown, he was | 
called Michael, from the day and Keswick 
from the place, and under this appellation, 
member of society in 
Another instance of | 
urred in Virginia, to the west- 


is now a respectable 
his native county. 
this kind oce 
ward of the Blue Ridge—a foundling was | 
deposited in some straw, 1n which he was 
found: he received the cognomen of Strare 
In the course of a few generations the 
history of these transactions will be for- 
gotten and additional instances be aflordec 
this branch ¢ 
involved. 


of the which 
etymology is, in many cases, 

But we have already 
this inexhaustible 
one of interest and it is certainly 
of being inter stingly 


obscurity in 
said enough 


subject. To us it 


and usefully applied 
history. We 
In the 


processes Xc—used in the 


to the investigation of have 
skimmed the 


of apparatus, 


surface only names 
different professions and trades—a valuable 
portion of real history is c omprise dd, ca ~ 
ble of elucidating their origin and i improve 
ment, and one which has not been sufli- 
ciently investigated. Into this we 
now enter 


cannot 








NORWEGIAN LEGENDS. 
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Snee : 
Scandinavia is the native country of ma- | 
hy, nay of most, of our 
rations. 


mythological nar- 
The belief is universal there of 
the existence of « subterraneous 
and the idea the Norwegians 
these will be best learned 
which are prevalent and some of which we 
rciated to Mr. 


pe ople” 
entertain of 
from the stories 


Derwent Conway, author ofa 
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“ Personal Narrative of a journey through 
Norway &c.” recently published. The fol- 
lowing story was told him by the house- 
keeper, during his residence near Dram- 
men, as a fact that happened to her uncle 
when he was a boy. This boy was destin- 
ed for a soldier; and being one day in the 
fields with his father, shortly before leaving 
home, he happened to drop a knife on the 
which, notwithstanding the most 
he was unable to find. 
» after this he went abroad, 
fifteen years, re- 
Travelling home- 
was about 





cround, 
| diligent search, 
little while 
and after being absent 
turned to Norway. 
wards one evening, when he 
twenty-five Norwegian miles from his fa- 
extremely weary ; 
and feeling at leneth exhausted with fa- 
tigue, he walked into a cottage that stood 
not far from the path—at that place, a fo- 
which there was no one 
old woman After sitting for a 
while, he observed a knife lying upon a 
table, to that which he 
had lost fifteen years back. He mention- 
ance of his 
i knife at that time; and said, 
cottage were not so far from my 
I should have believed this to 
it is so like it.” “ It may 
replied, “ for it is the 
it, it cut my 
time run- 


rest path—within 


precis¢ ly similar 
cirecumst 
“if this 
be my own knife, 
well be like it,” she 


vhen you dropped 
that 


very same 
danghter’s | 
ning on the 
and therefore, 
ect it back, but immediately turned it into 
brought away. 
“ that 
was in 


vho was at 


sround in the shape of a mole, 
you should not 


I resolved 


«It was then” said the housekeeper 
her uncle first discovered, that he 
the company of one of the subterraneous 
who, upon this eccasion, had as. 


neonle 
people, ; bos 
human form. 


sumed the 
After 
soldic . 


sitting a short ionger, the 
sed to pursue his journey ; 

, woman, or witch insisted up- 
the morrow, assuring 

» no time in his journey 

f he would but promise, 

the red cow, with the 

lar. she would undertake 

be transported home with- 


fine bells 
that he 
out stirring 
or 4 or 
hat having been 
know 
She 


fifteen years absent, » did not 

home. 
Ile said he 
there 


whether they had any cows at 
told him there were seven. 


promise, for if 
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were cows, the cows were not his; he 
agreed however, to stay all night. Next 
morning while he and the old woman 
were at breakfast a bell was heard tink- 


ling. “O!” said he, starting up, “that bell | 


reminds me of the days of my childhood ; 
it is the very sound of the red cow’s bell 
you spoke of yesterday.” Well may it,” 
said she, “ for I ordered the cow here this 
morning.” 

After breakfast the soldier took leave; 
and on stepping out of the cottage door, 
he found himself close to his father’s gar- 
den. 

Mr. Conway also gives the following 
short tradition, not only generally believ- 
ed, but which has given rise to a common 
Norwegian proverb. “ Remember the 
bishop of Droniheim’s cattle,’ used as 
an injunction to keep a sharp look upon 
your property. The following is the 
origin of the proverb ;—One summer, ma- 
ny summers ago, the bishop of Dron- 
theim sent kis cattle up into his moun- 
tains to graze. ‘They were the finesi cat- 
tle in all Norway ; and when the bishop 
sent them, he gave strict orders to those 
who had charge of them, upon no account 
to lose sight of them, as many of the sub- 
terraneous people inhabited the bowels of 
the Rooras mountains. ‘The injunction, 
never to lose sight of them, had particular 
reference to the belief, that so long as a 
human eye is upon an animal, the subter- 
raneous people have no power over it. 
The bishop’s cattle were accordingly dri-+ 
ven to the mountains; and one day, when 
the herds were grazing, and the herdsmen 
were seated upon different spots with their 
eyes fixed upon the cattle, a Norwegian 
elk, of most extraordinary size, was seen 
upon the highest part of the mountains. 
The eyes of the three herdsmen were with- 
drawn from the cattle, and were fixed for 
a moment upon the elk ; and when they 
again looked to the valley, the cattle were 
no more to be seen in their natural sta- 
ture but reduced to the size of small mice. 
The bishop’s three hundred cattle were 
running down the mountain side, and be- 
fore the herdsmen could reach them, they 
were all seen to enter a crack in the earth 
and disappear; and so the bishop of 
Drontheim lost his cattle. 

Mr. Conway also affords a large assort- 
ment of stories of demons; one of these 
will be enough. 
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Each river has not its distinct demon, 
one being supposed to preside over them 
all; and like the mountain demon, he is in- 
visible, excepting only his hand,—soat least 
says a tradition current on the shores of the 
Miosen lakes; a tradition that has been the 
means of saving some raisins and flower to 
the dwellers upon the lakes. A fisherman 
residing on the lake Miosen wished to pre- 
senta christmas cake to the water-spirit, and 
went down to the lake with it in his hand; 
but when he found the water frozen over, 
he was unwilling to lay his cake upon the 
ice, because that would give the demon 
the trouble of breaking it. 

He therefore returned for a pick-axe, 
and hammered with all Lis might to break 
the ice; but he succeeded in making only 
a very small hole, quite insufficient to al- 
low the cake to pass through. He laid 
the cake down upon the ice in despair, 
uncertain what to do, when a very small 
hand as white as the snow on the hills, 
was thurst up from under the ice, and the 
cake, instantly becoming of a size suited to 
the hole, was pulled down by the hand. 
And now, to save trouble to the demon in 
altering the size of the cake, the offerings 
of the water-demon are always made of 
a size suited to the smallest hole that can 
be made in the ice. This tradition has al- 
so furnished a compliment to the ladies, 
of whom it is not unusual to say, 

“ She has a hand like the water spirit.” 
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ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 
(Continued from page 552.) 





But whatever may be the effect of this 
principle in forming the intellectual habits 
of a nation, there can be no doubt that the 
preservation and retention of these habits, 
from one generation to another, is entirely 
owing to it. The history of mankind 
affords, indeed, too many melancholy 
instances of this obstinate adherence to 
ancient usages, which has ever since pre- 
sented so great an obstacle to the progress 
of truth. One single instance will afford a 
sufficient illustration of the bigotted attach- 
ment with which we cling to the associa- 
tions which have been transmitted to us 
from our ancestors. J allude to the long 
and universal control which the opinions ol 
Aristotle maintained over what was then 
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called the literary world, but which no 
more deserved the name than those ages 
of long and dreary ignorance which pre- 
ceeded, unless indeed much technical 
phraseology and unintelligible jargon can 
be said to constitute literature, when, 
as Dr. Brown truly remarks, Aristotle was 
every thing and reason rothing. And when 
the crime of daring to be wiser, was the 
worst species of treason, and almost of 
impiety—though it must be owned that 
this rebellion against the right divine of 


authority was nota guilt of very frequent 


occurrence. What, but a fear of oppo- 
sing, or a desire of humouring the preju- 
dices of sense and of popular opinion, has 
led to so many various and contradictory 
systems of the universe? and every one 
knows the difficulties Copernicus had to 
encounter in establishing the present sys- 
tem which was so remote from the nar- 
row conceptions of the vulgar, and the 
former belief of all ages and countries. 
Even at this day we may still be labour- 
ing under the influence of erroneous 
principles which we have imbibed from 
our ancestors, and which, if stripped of 
that veneration which their antiquity 
throws around them, and resting solely 
on their own intrinsic merit, would appear 
as arbitrary as unjust. But this general 
principle of mankind to cling with obsti- 
nate attachment to antient customs is 
not without its advantages in repelling 
those innovations which orginate in the 
restless passions of some individuals, 
though we should always bear in mind 
that just aphorism of Lord Bacon, that 
an obstinate retention of useless customs 
is as turbulent a thing as innovation it- 
self.* 

This prejudice for antiquity may also 
be observed in whatever is in any respect 
the object of taste—not to mention the 


profound veneration with which we look | 


upon the writings of the ancients, and 
which is in a great part due to them on 
account of their own intrinsic merit, though 
this alone would hardly explain the ex- 
travagant adoration which some men pay 
to their works—-it is more strikingly illus- 


Morosa morum retentio res turbulenta est 
® Ue ac novitas 
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| trated in architecture. ‘The Doric capi- 





tal, the Ionic Volute and Corinthian fo- 
liage command our exclusive admiration, 
and we seem to think that the ornaments 
and proportions which respectively belong 
to each have been established by nature 
and not by custom, though there is no rea- 
son why there should not be hundreds of 
others which, antecedent to establish cus- 
toms, would have fitted them equally well. 

This same principle is the source of 
the most numerous and important pleas- 
ures which we derive from the emotion 
of beauty. A circumstance which has 
led some philosophers to suppose that 
there was no such thing as original beau- 
ty founded on the principles of the hu- 
man constitution—It seems most proba- 
ble, however, that the mind has some 
original tendencies to receive impressions 
of beauty from certain objects, rather 
than from others; but that the emotion 
may be suspended, or even reversed, by 
association ; and it would be absurd to 
conclude, from this counteracting influ- 
ence of association, that there was no such 
thing as original beauty, as it would be, 
(touse a forcible illustration of Dr. Brown) 
to infer, from the descent of one of the 
scales of a balance, that the whole weight 
is in that single scale. 

The perpetual vicissitudes which take 
place in dress and furniture afford a no 
less striking instance of the influence of 
this principle in this respect. ‘These are 
entirely under fits dominion, that is, the 
fashion in dress which is worn by those 
who are of a high rank and character. 
We associate with it the graceful and easy 
manners of the great, joined to the usual 
richness of the dress, and it thus becomes, 
as it were, the representative of these 
agreeable associations which it naturally 
recals to the mind—That it is this alone 
which bestows on the reigning mode the 
appearance of elegance, is evident from 
this—that as soon asthey drop it, it loses 
all the grace which it appeared to pos- 
sess before, and being now used only by 
the ;inferior ranks of people, seems to 
have something of their manners and 
awkwardness. Sotoo in language, certain 


modes of expression or pronunciation ac- 
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quire an air af Seiten or rusticity from 
the persons by whom it is habitually em- 
ployed. 

Having now considered the influence 
of association in establishing that unifor- 
mity in the sentiments and manners which 
prevail among thie citizens of the same 
country, and also its influence in perpetu- 
ating the same notions from one geuera- 
tion to another, let us descend to the de- 
tails of private life, and examine its ef- 
fects on the individual character of man: 
and here we will be better able to per- 
ceive the numerous errors and predjucices 
of which it is the source, and the great im- 
portance of keeping it under proper regu- 
Jation. 

I have before mentioned the indis- 
pensable necessity of a correct know- 
ledge of this principle in the art of ed- 
ucation; but it will be necessary, as 
well as useful, to examine more parti 
cularly into the manner in which it 
operates. By education we mean not 
what is usually comprised in the common 
term, schooling, but every thing which 
acts upon the being as it comes from the 
hands of nature—In this comprehensive 
sense of the term, the art of education, as 
was before remarked, is nothing more than 
the art of skilfully guiding our associations. 
It seems to be a law of human nature that 
the facility of association is much greater 
in youth than in more advanced years— 
and this is what is meant when we speak 
of the susceptibilities of the tender mind. 
Upon this depends the power of those 
associations which are so strongly im- 
printed upon our hearts, that they are of- 
ten mistaken for the hand writing of na- 
ture herself(—What but this creates that 
strong and lasting attachment between 
brothers and sisters, or between those who 
have been born and raised under the 
same roof? On what other causes origin- 
ally is the love of country founded, that 
passionate attachment to the soil, the 
people, the manners, the woods, the ri- 
vers, the hills with which our infant plea- 
sures are associated, and whichis a feel- 
ing as common to the “ shuddering ten- 
ant of the frigid zone” as to him-who is 


placed amid fields of plenty, and beneat! 
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a sunshine of eternal spring? To this 
cause it is owing that those habits which 
we contract in early life are so difficult 
to be broken off—and that those Wrong 
and unnatural tains of ideas which are 
then introduced into the infant mind are 
so difficult, if ever, to be got out again.* 
The care of forming habits therefore by 
a proper direction of the associating prin- 
ciple ought to commence from the ear- 
liest possible period, before those dange- 
rous trains of ideas become habitual 
to the infant mind. The association of 
ideas produced in the minds of infants 
should be made to conform, as much as 
possible, to the established connexion 
among events, and not merely to the ac- 
cidental circumstances of their contiguity 
in time at the moment when we perceived 
them—in order that the ideas which 
correspond to their impressions may be 
exact transcripts of nature, and always 
lead to just anticipations of events. But it 
is to be feraed that parents and those to 
whom the destinies of children are con- 
fided, so far from directing this principle 
to its proper purposes, counteract, in many 
instances, the established laws of our con- 
stistution, and make use of the very in- 
strument which nature has given them 
for fashioning the mind to the highest 
degree of intellectual and moral worth, 
to render it infinitely inferior to what it 
was when it came from the hand of na- 
ture. Ihave before alluded to the dif- 
ficulty which the ignorant had in distin- 
tinguishing casual successions of events 
from the unv arying sequences of causa- 
tion, and which is the prime source of 
most, if not all, of those superstitious ob- 
servances and imaginary terrors, which 
still exercise an uncontrolable sway over 
the great mass of mankind, even in the 
most civilized nations—and which are the 
occasion of far more disquiet to such minds 

than the natural calamities of life. What 
but this disposition to confound together 
accidental and permanent conne xions, 
makes mankind impute to a supernatural 


And perhaps it is owing to this same caus? 


that old men recolleet the occurrenees ~ Ayn - r 
vonth wuch better than those of their middle a 
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cause the ravages of an epidemical disease, 
and recur to superstitio us observances, 
when pre caution, or the application of the 
remedy is all that is wanted—The foolish 
and absurd terrors which so filled the 
imagination of the farmer’s wife in Gay’ Ss 
Fables, still exercise, it is to be feared, 
no inconsiderable influence over the great 
multitude— 

Alas! you know the cause too well, 

The salt is spilt: to me it fell ; 

Then to contribute to my loss, 

My knife and fork were laid across ; 

On Friday too! the day I dread! 

Would I were safe at home in bed! 

Last night—I vow at heaven ‘tis true, 

Bounce from the fire a coflin flew 

Next post some fatal news shall tell; 

God send, my Cornish friends be well ! 

We should be careful not to sufie) 
wrong trains of ideas, trains which have 
no correspondence with the order of e- 
vents, to be introduced with the words or 
other signs of the ideas of others. The 
ideas of goblins and sprights, says Mr. 
Locke, have no more to do with dark- 
ness than light, yet let a foolish maid in- 
culcate these often on the mind of a 
child, and raise them there together, pos- 
sibly he shall never be able to separate 
them again, so long as he lives; but 
darkness shall forever afterwards bring 
with it those frightful ideas, and they 
shall be so joined that he can no more 
bear the one than the ot! 
one the greatest ert 
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rors in the training up 
of children, and has so great an influence 
on the whole of their future lives, that 
there is nothing that deserves more to be 
euarded agains-—The usual method ser- 

vants have to keep children in subje c- 


tion, is, by telling them frightful stories of 


ghosts and goblins and pretending by their 
actions that the »y themselves are alarmed 
when they go into the dark—Such bug- 
bear thoughts sink so deep into the 
minds of children, that even after the y 
arrive at manhood it is not in the power 
of reason or philosop hy to dissolve the 
charm of the association—But if correct 
trains of ideas were taught to come into 
the minds of children when they go into 
the dark, the y would think of nothing r but 
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the real dangers which are apt to attend 
them, and would imagine no greater dif- 
ference when walking in the dark than 
when walking with their eyes shut in the 
day. ‘There have been, and perhaps 
still are, men who have distinguished 
themselves by the most gallant and he- 
roic actions in the field of battle, and are 
remarkable for their intrepidity in every 
other respect, but who, from those su- 
perstitious weaknesses, which have grown 
with their growth and strengthened with 
their strength, and which it is not in the 
power of reason to overcome, grow pale 
at the fictions of their own imaginations. 
Irom the which have 
already been made, it will be manifest 
that this principle exercises as great, if 


observations 


not 2 greater influence over our moral 
_ our intellectual character, and pre- 
isely he same way—When two ~— 


h: ive fre oe utly been brought together i 
the mind, either accidentally or istention- 
ally, it acquires a habit of passing easily 
from one to the and if the first 
appears the follow. 
Whatever tenets and ceremonies we 
have been taught to connect with the re- 
become al- 
most a part of our constitution. And it 
is in this way that the most sober and 
rational minds have been led to embrace 
the most and absurd opinions, 
and who, if born under any other cireum- 
*n the first to per- 
ceive thei absurdity. Locke 
thinks that all the irreconcilable supposi- 
tions between different sects of philosophy 
and religion will be found to be owing 
entirely to this principle. — It is by means 
of it that example operates, whose uni- 
versal influence spreads from the mo- 
narch upon his throne to the meanest 
and by which al- 
most every one exercises power over the 
vice or virtue of others. In the domes- 
tic circle, its influence is most 
powerfully felt, and it would be scarcely 
going too far to say, “ that the virtues of 
the offspring are comprehended in the 
virtues of the 
blossom in the 
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a second is sure to 
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ligious creed of our infancy 


foolish 


vould have ! 


stances, 


folly and 


peasant in lis cottage— 
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as the embryo 
seed from which it is to 
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spring’—All our principles and opinions 
assume one home-bred color. _ If the pa- 
rents of, or those who are about, chil- 
dren shew expressions or other signs 
of ideas that trains accompanied with de- 
sire and admiration pass through their 
minds when the rich or powerful are 
named, trains accompanied with aver- 
sion and contempt when the weak and 
poor, similar trains become habitual to 
the minds of children under similar cir- 
cumstances. But it must not be inferred 
from those instances of error in educa- 
tion that have been menticaed that this 
principle may not be rendered, by skilful 
management, as productive of happiness, 
as it has been shewn to be of misery— 
There is hardly any virtue which may not 
be learned by practice and example. 
** Even the great principles of morality, 
although implanted in every heart, are 
commonly aided and cherished, at least 
to a certain degree, by the care of our 
instructors. It is the business of educa- 
tion, says that practical, as well as theoret- 
ical philosopher, Dugald Stewart, not to 
counteract in any instance the established 
laws of our constitution, but to direct them 
to their proper purposes. ‘That the in- 
fluence of early associations on the mind, 


might be employed in the most effectual | 
s p10} 


manner to aid our moral principles, ap- 
pears evident from the effects we daily 
see it produce in reconciling men to a 
course of action which their reason forces 
them to condemn—and it is no less ob- 
vious that, by means of it, the happiness 
of human life might be increased, and its 
pains diminished, if the agreeable ideas 
and feelings which children are so apt to 
connect with events and with situations 
which depend on the caprice of fortune, 
were firmly associated in their apprehen- 
sions with the duties of their stations, with 
the pursuits of science, and with those 
beauties of nature which are open to all. 

But it would be an endless task to enu- 
merate all the cases in which the principle 
operates to make us virtuous or vicious, 
to increase our happiness or misery— 
suffice it to say, that every thing which 
has been ascribed to education, custom, 
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prejudice, caprice or humor, and much 
of that which has been called instinct, may 
be traced to this as its prime source. 
Hs. E: 


LA SUISSESSE AU BORD DU LAC. 








One moonlight eve, I stood beside 
That lovely lake of azure clear, 

Which sees the Rhone’s dark rushing tide 
Pause suddenly in its career, 

As if it feared,—Rousseau doth tell us, 
To sully so much purity*— 

A pretty thought this of the fellow’s 
He quite anticipated me. 


I do remember well the night,— 
Ilow bright above me gleamed the skies! 
But near me shene a lovelier light 
From two large dark bewildering eyes. 
With such a Heaven warm breathing o'er me! 
My bload, too, ever far from cool, 
And such a face and form before me !— 
What wonder if J play’d the fool. 


{ knelt—I swore—her lip said nay— 
But in so melting, soft a tone, 
It only seemed a sweeter way 
Of saying—“ yes! I'm all your own"— 
And how delightful, when we parted, 
Her fond farewell sobbed on my shoulder— 
I fancied her quite broken hearted— 


But I was wiser ‘ere much older. 


Oh ! she was beautiful as nay be 

Aught which an earthly eye may see, 
And quite withal a second Labe.t 

Saints! what an ass she made of me! 
Ah! how could such a lip deceive— 

So sweetly promise all—and then— 
Deuce take me, if I e’er believe 

One of the fickle sex again. 

* *, R—n. 

Petersburg, Feb. 1880. 

* Vid: Rousseau’s Eloise. I forget the letter 
but it is one of the first. 

t Queen Labe—a beautiful enchantress whom 
we read of in the Arabian Nights. She had a 
number of lovers, all of whom, after successive 
ly enjoying her favor a certain length of time, 
were transformed into asses, or any other animal 
(beast or bird) which her caprice suggested 
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CONVENTION. 


(Continued from page 537.) 





Noy. 18. Mr. Pleasants proposed, by 
way of amendment to the report of the Le- 
gislative committee, that the representation 
in the senate should be based on federal 
numbers. 

He said his object in offering the amend- 
ment was to bring about a reconciliation 
between the diilerent local interests in this 
question. He remarked that his district 
had been frequently adverted to in the de- 
bate, and they were said to be in the dark 
on the present subject, but he had always 
found that the people would come to a 
correct judgment if left to themselves, and 
not misled by others. He believed the 
opinions of the majority of the district 
were unchanged, but that the county in 
which he resided differed from that majo- 
rity, yet knowing that his sentiments did 
not coincide with theirs they had neverthe- 
less elected him. 

He stated that he was desirous of doing 
all that he could for the security of the slave 
property, so deeply interesting to his dis- 
trict; and that he had thought that it might 
be protected by providing that it should never 
be taxed, but in a given ratio to the taxes on 
land, but he had in this opinion found him- 
self in a very small minority, in the legisla- 
tive committee, and therefore was not in- 
clined again to propose it. In his present 
proposition, he said, “ he was convinced he 
went beyond the opinions of his constitu- 
ents,” at the time of the election; but he 
asked “ what was to be done?” it could 
not be expected that he and his col- 
leagues could go in direct opposition to 
their constituents. He had, however, felt it 
his duty to bring the plan recommended 
by Mr. Monroe before the Convention ; 
and he had done so in the spirit of com- 
promise. He had proposed the federal 
number as every way the most eligible, but 
ifthe mixed basis was preferred, he was 
ready to accept that modification. 

lhe further consideration of the subject 
was suspended for the present, and was not 
resumed until the 24th inst.—the interval 
having been employed in discussing the right 
of suffrage, and other topics. On that day, 
Mr. Pleasants renewed his former motion, 
when Mr. Doddridge moved to amend the 
amendment, by substituting for the federal 
number, the mixed basis of whi'e popula- 





tion and taxation combined. which, after 
a short discussion, was rejected by fifty- 
nine to thirty-four. Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Monroe all voting 
against It. 

Mr. Scott then moved to base represen- 
tation in the senate on taration alone, to 
give the Senate, consisting of thirty-six 
members, the same legislative powers as 
the House of Delegates. Themotion was 
lost—fifty-four to thirty-nine. 

After several attempts on this and the 
following day, to increase the number of 
Senators in the legislative report (twenty- 
four) from thirty-two to forty eight, Gene- 
ral Gordon laid on the table, for the consi- 
deration of members, an amendment, by 
which the House of Delegates should con- 
sist of one hundred and twenty members, 
of whom seventy would be elected in the 
two eastern districts, and fifty in the two 
western; and the Senate of twenty-four 
members——ten in the west, and fourteen in 
the east. 

Nov. 30. The question of the basis 
Was resumed, and it being now very evi- 
dent that neither the east nor the west 
could count, with certainty, on even- 
tually prevailing, even in the Convention, 
and still less with the people, when the 
two parties seemed to be so nearly balan- 
ced, the efforts of many of the most ac- 
tive members were directed to some mid- 
dle ground which would be likely to se- 
cure a respectable majority on this agita- 
ting question. No less than four plans 
were presented this day to the considera- 
tion of the Convention. These were 

1. Judge Upshur’s, which proposed to 
give the east a majority of twenty-four 
members, in a House of Delegates of one 
hundred and twenty ; and a majority of 
four in a senate of thirty. A reapportion- 
ment to be made at stated times, in a ra- 
tio compounded 1. of white population, 
2. of white population and taxation com- 
bined, and 3. of the federal numbers. 

2. Mr. Leigh’s, which proposed a majo- 
rity of twenty-eight, in a House of Dele- 
gates of one hundred and twenty-six mem- 
bers, and which provided that the west 
might have an additional number for every 
new county, not exceeding eight, and that 
the whole number in the house should ne- 
ver exceed one hundred and fifty. 

3. Mr. Cooke’s, which proposed a House 
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572 
of Delegates of one hundred and twenty 
members, distributed according to white 
population, and a Senate of thirty-six mem- 
bers, distributed acccording to federal num- 
bers— with a new appertionmeni every ten 
years. 

1. Mr. Campbell’s (of Brooke,) which 
proposed a House of Delegates of one 
hundred members, and a Ifouse of Dele- 
gates of twenty-four members, to be seve- 
rally elected, in equal districts laid off by 
every ten years, according to the white po- 
pulation—that all taxes should be ad valo- 
rem, ona fixed ratio between real and per- 
sonal property--and that the money ex- 
pended on public improvements should be 
in proportion to the taxes paid by that di- 
vision of the state in which they were 
made, and the profits arising from such 
improvements should have the same local 
distribution. 

Chief Justice Marshall then for the first 
time addressed the committee. After ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at the spirit of 
conciliation that had been manifested, and 
noticing the general coincidence among 
them all, except one, he remarked of this 
one, that the mover seemed to suppose it 
inconsistent with republican principles to 
claim a representation for property, but he 
maintained that the relation between 
them had received the sanction of the wi- 
sest statesmen and patriots. 

He said the subject of the basis of rep- 
resentation had been reviewed by every 
thinking individual before the convention 
assembled, and he noticed the various ba- 
ses which had been proposed. Of these 
he said, the basis of white population and 
of taration are the two extremes, and that 
the people of the east “thought they had 
offered a fair compromise”? when they pro- 
posed the compound basis of numbers and 
taxation, or that of federal numbers——they 
thought they had “republican precedent” 
for this——* a precedent given by the wisest 
and truest patriots who had ever assembled.” 
He said they were then willing to meet on a 
new middle sround, without conceding 
that they might not carry the other, for the 
issue was uncertain. But in the new offer 
of compromise the question was whether 
one principle should be applied to one 
branch of the legislature, and another to 
the other, or mingle the two principles, 
and apply them to both branches. He was 
ot the latter. vet he 


lecidedly in fayor 
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would acquiesce, if the other course should 
be prefered by a majority. 

He theu proposed a basis composed of 
the white population and federal! numbers 
united, according to the census of 0 
every other existing estimate being cnyiec- 
tural, and by a minute and accurate state- 
ment, he showed the result to be, ina 
House of one hundred and twenty-six 
members, the west would have forty-seven, 
and the east seventy-nine. The distribu- 
tion of the members among the several 
counties he thought could be better done 
by the Legislature than by the Convention, 
Mr. Leigh’s plan was on the same princi- 
pleas Judge Marshall’s, except that the 
former allowing for the greater increase of 
numbers in the west, since 1820, had gi- 
ven two more members to the west, and 
two less to the east. 

After an ineffectual attempt to refer thes: 
several plans to a select committee, the 
subject of the judiciary was taken up, and 
occupied the committee until the second of 
December ; when the committee, having 
proceeded to consider Judge Upshur’s plan, 
Mr. Madison rose to speak for the first 
time, since his nomination of Mr. Monroe, 
as President of the Convention—nearly all 
the members leaving their seats at the same 
time, and gathering round him, lest any of 
his remarks, which were made in a low 
voice, should be lost. 

lie disclaimed any intention of entering 
at large into the discussion which “had 
called forth a display of intellectual re- 
sources and varied powers of eloquence 
that any country might be proud of.” He 
said that “ persons and property” are the 
two great subjects on which governments 
are to act, and that their’ protection is the 
object for which government was  institu- 
ted. That the rights of persons and the 
rights of properly cannot well be separa- 
teted. “The personal right to acquire 
property, which is a natural right, gives to 
property when acquired, a right to protec- 
tion, as a social right.’ That the power 
of all human government, was liable te 
abuse, and in republics, the danger to be 
guarded against is that the majority ms} 
not sufficiently respect the rights of the 
minority. Ile then reviewed the price 
ples relied upon to afford this protection, 
as respect for character, conscience = 
and said that although they were valuable 
auxiliarics, they could not be safely subst 
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tuted for the coercive provisions of law. An 
effectual “ safeguard to the rights of the mi- 
nority” is to be found only in the structure 
of the government itself. a 

To apply these general principles, he 
spoke of the coloured part of our popula- 
tion.” and thought it could not beso etlec- 
tually secured against excessive taxation, 
as by “incorporating that interest” in the 
constitution, and that it was recommended 
by the highest considerations of humanity, 
justice, our character abroad and at home, 
that this part of our population should be 
regarded as far as was practicable, “in the 
lisht of human beings.” 

~ He adverted to the greater difficulty of 
the subject, from the difference of complex- 
ion. He gave a decided preference to the 
«federal number.’ and believed that the 
other expedients for effecting the same sub- 
ject would not be adopted by a majority of 
the Convention. He spoke of the relation 
between different parts of this state, with 
regard to the slave population, as being si- 
milar to that which exists among the diffi- 
rent,states, and remarked that if we reject- 
ed a doctrine in our own state, whilst we 
claimed its benefit in our relations to other 
states, other inconveniences besides the 
charge of inconsistency might be the re- 
sult. He mentioned the example of Geor- 
gia on this subject. 

IIe remarked that the federal number, if 


the legistature, and not of the other, might 
“ prove favourable to the slaves themselves 
—their masters having the same interest 
against undue taxation on their labour, 
and the sympathies of the non-freeholders 
in their behalf protecting them against 
“laws of an oppressive character.’ He 
dwelt with emphasis on the necessity of a 
spirit of compromise, in the formation of 
any constitution, and expressed his conafi- 
dence that, in spite of their difficulties, and 
of the late threatening appearances, their 
efforts would havea successful termination. 

The subject was debated on the remain- 
der of this, and on the following day, 
at the close of which, General Gordon 
proposed an amendment to Judge Upshur’s 
plan, by which there should be thirteen 
senators west of the Blue Ridge, and 
nineteen east, and that in the House of 
Delegates of 126 members, there should be 
hitty three from the west and seventy three 
from the east. ; 


| 
| 
| 


He offered no plan of future apportion- 
ment as he thought it better to leave it 
wholly unprovided for, than to adopt any 
plan that would be revolting to any large 
portion of the state. 

The debate continued on the fourth of 
December, chief Justice Marshall again 
took a part in it. After a lucid but brief 
exposition of the state of parties on this in- 
teresting question, and of their different 
plans of compromise, he exhibited his own 
views of the true middle ground between 
these conflicting plans, and he maintained 
that the combination of the white basis 
with the federal numbers in both houses 
required equal concession from both parties, 


| and would of course be a fair and equal 


compromise. 

On the following day (the 5th.) General 
Gordon modified his amendment, offered 
two days since, so as to make the number 
of delegates 127 and to give one addition- 
al member to the east. 

In the course of the debate this day Mr. 
Madison addressed the committee upon the 
subject of compromise, remarking that as 
every one now felt the neecssity of mutual 
concession, uo one should be prevented 
from making it, by any opinions he may 
have formerly expressed. He was in fa- 
vour of Judge Upshur’s plan, not only as it 


| was founded on equal concessions from 


| both parties, but because it provided for 
it entered into the basis of one branch of | 





future apportionments. He said he could 
not concur in any plan of temporary ar- 
rangements, which heregarded “ but as an 
anodyne to the public agitation, only to 
awaken it, after a lapse of ten years, to a 
more violent state.” 

On taking the question on General Gor- 
don’s substitute, it was carried by forty-nine 
to forty-two. 

Judge Upshur then offered an amend- 
ment providing for reapportionments at 
stated periods, on a basis composed of white 
population and federal numbers; which Mr. 
‘Thompson proposed so to amend as to leave 
the question of the basis of representation 
to be decided by the people themselves 

the qualified voters) after the next census. 
Mr. ''hompson’s amendment was rejected 
by fifty to forty-four. 

Mr. Campbell then proposed that a future 
convention, chosen according to the qualyi- 
ed voters, should settle the question of basis, 
and provide for the future apportionments, 
which proposition Was also rejected. A 
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proposition from Mr. Claytor to submit the ;tation therein proposed, it was rejected 


question to the people with the amended | unanimously with the exception of one vote 


constitution, shared the same fate. Mr. 
Fitzhugh then proposed to reapportion the 
representation in the House of Delegates 
on the white population every ten years, 
which was also rejected—forty-nine to forty 
five, after which Judge Upshur’s proposi- 
tion was carried, together with a further pro- 
visio that some limitation should be put 
on the number of members in both houses ; 
and thus terminated this protracted contest 
between the east and the west in the com- 
mittee of the whole. 

From this time to the fifteenth, the 
committee was engaged in the discussion 
of the other subjects referred to them. It 
then rose, and on the following day the con- 
vention proceeded to consider the reports of 
the several committees, with the amend- 
ments made by the committee of the whole, 
beginning with the right of suflrage, which 
was finally settled as we have mentioned. 

On the eighteenth, the subject of repre- 
sentation was resumed, and after a short 
debate on the “ white basis” for the House 
of Delegates, the motion to lay it on the 
table was carried by fifty to forty-six, some 
of the members from the middle district, 
who had hitherto voted with the west, now 
voting with the east. 

The question of considering Mr. Cooke’s 
plan of representation was rejected by the 
same vote, but most of the members chang- 
ing sides, and those who were in favour of 
it voting against taking it up at this time. 

General Gordon’s plan, as amended, was 
then taken up, and Mr. Powell moved to 
substitute for the whole of it, that the House 
of Delegates be formed on the basis of 
white population, by way of manifesting the 
sense of the convention and of the individ- 
ual members, on that distinct proposition. 
It was rejected by precisely the same votes 
as the question of laying on the table—fifty 
to forty-six, so that no doubt remained that 
there was a majority of the convention 
against basing representation on the free 
population alone. 

On dividing the questions of representa- 
tion in both houses from that of apportion- 
ment, they were carried by the same vote, 
fifty to forty-six. Judge Upshur’s proposi- 
tion for future apportionments was then 
taken, and it being declared by Mr. Dod- 
dridge that the western members would 
never consent to the principle of represen- 








the other members from the east, includ- 
ing the mover, voting against it, because 
the proposition had been made merely by 
way of compromise, and not because they 
thought it right, or that it rendered com- 
plete justice to the eastern part of the state. 
Mr. Madison believing it to be a fair com- 
promise, and conceiving himself bound to 
make his vote conform to his opinion, gave 
the only vote in its favour. 

December 19. Mr. Leigh of Chesterfield 
submitted a proposition for a House of Del- 
egates of 139 members.giving 56 to the west 
and 83 to the east. The legislature to 
have the power of adding ten members to 
the west, by the formation of new counties, 
but no new counties to be formed in the 
east. The number of members assigned to 
each county to be now designated ; with 
the future power in the legislature of giving 
two members to any county now having 
but one, provided that the number should 
never exceed 160 members. 

This proposition was supported by the 
mover at some length and after a short de- 
bate it was rejected by sixty-six to thirty. 

The subject of apportionments then re- 
curring, Mr. Doddridge proposed by way 
of amendment that after the next census, 
and every ten years thereafter, there should 
be a new assesment of lands, and a new ap- 
portionment of representation on the white 
basis in the House of Delegates and the 
“ federal basis” in the senate. 

The year 1840 having been proposed 
and accepted, instead “ of after the next cen- 
sus,” Mr. Johnson proposed periods of twen- 
ty years instead of ten, on account of the 
expense of taking the assessment of lands, 
which proposition was adopted. Mr. Scott 
proposed to have representation in the 
House of Delegates on the federal number 
and in the senate on white population. It 
was rejected fifty-two to forty-four. He 
then proposed the federal number for the 
senate. and the combined basis of popula- 
tion and taxation combined. This was 
also rejected fifty-one to forty-five. 

Mr. Martin proposed tosubstitute the year 
1850 for 1841. It was rejected fifty-three 
to forty-three. Mr. Doddridge’s proposi- 
tion for a new apportionment as amended 
bv Mr. Johnson, was then taken and lost 
by an equal vote (48) for and against it. 

After a very animated debate, 1n which 
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some of the members explained their mo- 
tives for being about to give a different 
yote from those they had formerly given, 
the question was finally taken on General 
Gordon’s plan of representation, W ithout 
amendment, and was carried by fifty-five to 
forty-one votes. 








~~ Mr. MONROE’S CLAIMS. 


We received sometime ago a communi- 
cation from one of our subscribers, the ob- 
ject of which was to induce us to repub- 
lish the reports severally made by two select 
committees, at the last session of Congress, 
in favor of Mr. Monroe’s claims, which re- 
ports, it was alleged, “ many of the subscri- 
bers to the memorial in behalf of Mr. Mon- 
roe, had not an opportunity of seeing.” 
Our respectable correspondent was then gi- 
ven to understand that the publication of 
those documents did not comport with the 
plan of this journal, but as the application 
has been again earnestly urged, we take this 
public occasion of assigning our reasons 
for not complying with his request. 

If there were no other objection, the 
length of those papers would forbid their 
insertion in the Museum. The reports 
with the accompanying documents would 
fill more than thirty of our pages, and we 
presume it was no more the wish of the 
applicant, than it would be agreeable to 
our readers, to see these papers in detach- 
ed portions. We believe, moreover, that 
most of our readers have already seen 
the reports though the medium of other 
journals. 

But whilst we thus refuse to gratify the 
wishes of our correspondent, we entirely 
partake of his feelings towards the venera- 
ble patriot, in whose behalf he exerts him- 
self. And without having closely scanned 
the merits of those claims, we can not but 
regard this as one of the cases in which 
the legislature is occasionally called upon 
to do liberal justice without regard to tech- 
nical rules, but on principles which would 
be neither proper nor safe, in ordinary ca- 
ses, nor with an inferior tribunal. 

It isa matter of general notoriety that 
Mr. Monroe once had a good estate. In- 
deed, the remnant of his former property, 
yet in his possession, would be sufficient 
for his comfortable support, if he could be 
sure of remaining in the undisturbed en- 
joyment of it. It is equally well known 
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that he has been almost the whole of a 
long life in the service of his country—that 
he has ever discharged his public duties 
with fidelity, ability and untiring diligence, 
and that without exceding in his expences 
the limits prescribed by usage and a respect 
for public opinion, and sometimes. scarcely 
reaching those limits, he has become im- 
poverished, so as to retain no part of his 
former property but by the forbearance of 
his creditors. These facts are sufficient to 
satisfy us that he has lost his estate in the 
public service, and to make us wish that 
Congress, in the investigation of his claims 
would not follow the strictness of special 
pleading, but would observe the same libe- 
rality as they did in the case of Governor 
Tompkins, and in that of general Lafayette 
—nay, as they do with the revolutionary 
soldiers, when the only inquiry is, does he 
need the public bounty ? for if so, his ser- 
vices entitle him to receive it. 

There are those who discourse most 
sagely on the bad policy of encouragiug 
improvidence in public men, and who 
will insist that a strict attention to their 
private affairs is now not incompatible 
with the most faithful discharge of pub- 
lic duties, as has been proved by Gene- 
ral Washington, as well as several others. 
But without wishing to detract from the 
merits of that illustrious man, who furnish- 
es a standard for so many political vir- 
tues, it may be observed that the econo- 
my which would be sufficient, with his 
large fortune and small family, to secure 
independence, would be entirely inade- 
quate with a far inferior estate. Be- 
sides, he was never out of the United 
States, and it is by foreign residence thet 
the owner of lands and slaves is most apt 
to suffer by the negligence and pecul- 
tion of unfaithful agents. 

Granting that it is neither politic nor 


just to repair the waste made by proiu- 


sion or the loss incurred by bad man- 
agement, we think that a niggerdly and 
parsimonious course towards public ser- 
vants is as repugnant te sound policy asit 
is to justice, and that none but the flat- 
terers, the false friends, of the people ev- 
er maintained a contrary doctrine. If 
the pay of our foreign ministers and other 
public agents is too low—if you reduce 
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them to the alternative of being pointed | 


at for not complying with the established 
usages of their caste, or of drawing on 
their private funds—if every body sees 
that men thus devoting themselves to the 
service of their country, with mere ordi- 
nary prudence, are likely to be reduced 
to want in their old age, does it not tend 


to deter prudent men from quitting the | 


safe retreats of private life, and to leave 
the arena of political distinction open to 
the adventurous—the sanguine—and to 
those who find in the gratifications of 
ambition and the Just of power, compen- 
sation for every other evil? It is in vain 
to say that the first duty of a good citi- 
zen is to his country. That maxim 
serves as a steady pretext for ambitious 
men, but we can never expect it to be 
the real motive of action with candidates 
for office, and few, who have a tolerable 
portion of either honesty or modesty can 
pretend to it. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred must be persuaded that the pub- 
lic affairs will go on just as well—proba- 
bly precisely the same—without their as- 
sistance, while they know that no others 
but themselves can properly discharge 
their duty to their families. This then will 
be, as it ought to be, the first consideration 
with most men—especia!ly prudent men, 
ind the public and private di 
men ought not to be placed in conflict, 
as we apprehend must often be the case 
al present. ; 

But this is not all the mischief of in- 
sufficient pay to the public functionaries. 
Ie may not only deter prudent men from 
least of putting 
themselves in the but it may 
tempt those, who do. accept, to act im- 





ties of such 


accepting office, or, at 
way of it 


properly. 
out their narrow 
making money, often afforded by 
stations, and which besides occasioning a 


salaries by 


neglect of their public duties, would be 


unfavorable to their own 
against the dignity of the 
racter. 


yurity, anc 
purity 1 


or, if foreign ministers, they may 
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the protection of their diplomatic privi- 
leges, give a sanction to smuggling, and 
eel in its profits. Such things are be- 
lieved to be not altogether imaginary ; 


‘though it is to be hope d they have never 


been practised by any of our public 
agents. But let us take away the temp- 
tation, and what, in their own eyes at 
least, may be an excuse, by 
them adequate salaries, Nobody can 
read Mr. Jefferson’s correspor idence 
while he was in Franc e, without thinking 
the salaries of our foreign ministers were 
then sufficiently low, according better 
with our straightened finances than the 
comfort of the minister or the interests of 
his nation. They are however no higher 
now, and the establishment which was 
thought sufficient for the representative of 
three inillions of people, struggling for in- 
dependence, might be regarded as unwor- 
thy of a nation of four times its number, 
and ten times its wealth. The present 
chief magistrate has very properly brought 
this subject to the consideration of Con- 


giving 


Cress. 

That Mr. Monroe, then, should have 
impaired, or rather sunk his 
during the long time ke was abroad as 

foreign minister, is no evidence that 
he was extravagant, or that he spent too 
much, but it is evidence, with other facts, 
that he received too little, and that heis, 
as the committee have reported him to 
be, a ereditor ofthe nation. We do 
then sincerely hope, with our correspon- 
dent, who seems to be actuated by no 
other motive than that of a personal at- 
tachment of long standing, that Congress 
will confirm the reports of the select 
committee, and award to Mr. Monroe 


estate 





They may be tempted to eke | 
modes of 
their 


national cha- 
If money was passing through | the Journal. 
their hands, as must often be the case, 
they may become shavers or speculators, 
under ! 


the sum that is due him, if not according 
| to the technical rules of law, certainly on 
the broad principles of national justice. 
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